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"Well," said Pat, " I wavn last night at old Ned Fla- 
nagan's, and there was a deal of people iu it, and there 
was Tim Reilly, the priest's schoolmaster ; and they were 
all talking about the old religion and the new religion ; 
and Tim Reilly was holding out that the Church of Borne 
had the old religion ; and others was asking wasn't there 
things changed in it, and then how could it be the old 
religion ? and at first Tim Beilly wouldn't give in that 
that there was anything changed ; bat there was old Ned 
Flanagan, that gets a newspaper, called the Catholic 
Laymam, and he had a deal of learning out of it ; and, 
indeed, he promised me the reading when he bad done it. 
So, says he to Tim, ' Is the Immaculate Conception an 
article of the Catholic faith ?' says he. ' It is,' said Tim ; 
' didn't you hear the priest read the Pope's decree in the 
chapel.' ' An^ how could St. Bernard be a saint when he 
denied it?' saraNed. 'It wasn't an article of the faith 
then,' said Tim, ' for the Pope hadn't settled it.' ' Well,' 
•ays I, ' sure that's a new piece put on it anyway ; and how 
can it be the old religion after that?' 

" Well, with that he turns round to me, for he's a mighty 
cute little fellow that would bother anybody, and says he, 

• how long have you the old coat ?' says he. ' It's turning 
tiie talk, you are,' says I. ' It's not,' says he ; ' it's coming 
to it I am : how long have you the old coat ?' says he again. 
Well, they all allowed rac to answer him : so, says I, ' it's 
eight years any way, and may be a bit more. ' And mighty 
well mended it is,' says he, ' for the time. Now, do you mean 
to tell me,' says he, ' that you bought that coat eight years 
ago?' says he. ' 'Deed and I do,' says I. ' That very coat?' 
•ays he. ' This ver}' coat,' says I. So he put's his hand on 
my shoulder, and says he, ' was this patch on when yon got 
it ?' says he. ' No,' says I. ' Nor none of the patches ?' 
•ays he. ' Not one of them,' says I. ' And it's the same 
coat for all that,' says he. 

" Well, I seen then what he was at ; and when I came 
to think of it, it wasn't esisy to think it was the same coat, 
when there was hardly a bit of the first coat left in it. 
' Well, I think it's hardly the same, after all,' says I. 

* Well, boys,' says he, ' did you ever liear the like of that ? 
didn't he say this minute it was the very coat?' 

" Well, they were all down on me then ; and I tried to 
male the best hand I could of it ; ' for sure,' says I, ' it isn't 
like it, for it was a blue coat when I got it, and I leave it 
to yourselves, boys, if you can find one bit of the blue cloth 
in it now.' Well, with that, the bo^s all began discussing 
if it was the same coat or not ; and some allowed that as 
long as I took it oif at night, and put it on in the 
morning, it was surely the same coat ; and more of them 
allowed it was the cloth made the coat ; and when 
the same cloth wasn't in it, how could it be the 
file same coat. Well, when they were all done talking, 
says Tim to mc — ' Is it the same coat,' says he, ' or is it 
not?' ' Well, I think it's not,' says I. ' Arfd whea did it 
turn into another coat?' says he ; ' was it when the first patch 
was put on it?' says he. 'No,' says I, 'it wasn't, sure 
enough.' ' And was it the second patch, or the third patch, 
or the fourtli patch, or what patch,' says he, ' that turned 
ft into another coatV" says he. Well, with that they all 
began again, and now flicy were all for allowing that it 
iras the same coat. Well, Ned Flanagan's byre is down, 
and so he had the cow in the comer. So I turns to Ned, 
and says I, ' that's a pretty little calf,' says I. ' It's no calf,' 
says Ned, ' it's a cow giving milk, with a CiJf of her own.' 
'Don't be joking,' says I, ' it's a calf.' 'It's joking you 
are,' says he. ' Was it ever a calf?' says I. ' It was.' 
•ays he. ' What day did it turn into a cow ?' says I ; ' was 
it a Sunday or a week-day? Here's a learned man,' says I, 
pointing to Tim, ' that nill prove to you, that it's a calf 
•till, if you can't tell the day it changed.' Well, with 
that they all allowed the day couldn't be told, and still the 
calf had turned into a cow. 

*' ' And, says I, ' isn't it the same with the com that 
grows — who can tell the day the ear iS formed? and 
isn't it the way with spring and summer? and with 
dilld and man? and isn't it the way with day and night? 
and Where's the good,' says I, ' of the prieit telling us 
our religion must bo the same now that it was at first, 
Jnst because no one can tell wliat day it changed from one 
religion to another ; and wouldn't just the same argument 
prove,' says I, ' that night was day, or day night ? But 
who would be the fool to believe it against bis own eye- 
sight,' says I, ' and wbere's the good of argument that's 
as fit to prove that black is white, as to prove anything 
else?' says I. 

" Well, with that they all fell to talking, and they al- 
lowed that tilings docs change, in a way that no one can 
tell when they changed, and that there is no use denyihg 
it. 

" Well, I was considering with myself that when a thing 
is said sharp and clever about one thing being like another, 
people, maybe, is apt to take it up mighty quick, and 
think it very learned, without stopping to consider how far 
one thing is like another ; so, thinks I to myself, would the 
religion of Jesus Christ be like an old coat at all ? 

" So I turns to Tim Kcilly, and, says I, ' after all there's 
a differ between the coat getting old, and the calf turning 
into the cow, and I give In to you entirely that it's the 
very siime coat I bought eight years ago.* 

" ' To be sure there's a differ," says he, ' between a thing 
getting old, and one thing turning into another, and that's 
what I was going to say when you would be done talking,' 
says he ; so, then, he went on to talk a deal about the old 



coat being the same, with all its patches ; and just the 
same way, he allowed, when the Pope made new decrees 
and new articles of faith, his religion was still the same 
religion, and the old religion, for all that. 

" So I waited till he was done ; and then says I, ' And 
do you mean to tell me,' says I, ' that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is made up of patches and mendings,like an old coat ? 
You're right so far, any way,' says I, ' that your religion 
is old enough, like the old coat,' says I ; ' it's as old as 
being patched and mended, and threadbare and darned, 
and in rags and holes, and tossed and turned, can make 
it; but you'll never get the holes out of an old coat by 
turning it,' says I ; ' and isn't it enough for me to have 
my old coat made of rags and patches without having 
my religion made of them too,' says I ; ' and isn't that the 
way with all them that tries to patch up a religion of their 
own merits instead of the merits of Christ ; for doesn't the 
the Bible say that "all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags?"» And why do I get patches on the old coat?' says 
I. ' Isn't it because it is wearing out and going to the 
bad ? And can that be the way with the religion that 
God made ? Doesn't the Bible say that the heavens and 
earth will wear out like an old coat, but that God keeps 
still the self-same ever more ?t And won't his religion 
keep the same ? " for the Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever ;"{ so I leave you the old coat for your religion,' says 
I ; ' but it won't fit the religion of Christ ; for there never 
was a coat,' says I, ' but the one, that could be fitting for 
the religion of Christ.' 

" Well, with that they all began tearing at me to tell 
what coat that was ; and I made ti.em guess for it, and of 
all the guesses ever you heard they were the quarcst ; one 
allowed it was what the priest says mass in ; another said 
it was what the nuns wear on their heads ; another said it 
was the red strip that some of the priests wear over their 
shoulder; one old woman said it be to be tlie scapular; 
another said it was the blue cloak that's on the picture of 
the Virgin Mary in the chapel ; and another allowed that 
it be to be something that was on the I'ope : but they 
could make no hand of it, till old Ned Flanagan, that 
rcajls his Bible, says, ' Why, then, wasn't it ihe coat of 
Christ himself, that was " witlioat seam, wpven from the 
top throughout." '§ 'That's the hit,' says I; ' would there be 
seams and patches in the religion of Christ, any more 
than on his coat?' So with that, for it was getting late, 
says I to Tim Keilly, ' I'll just take myself off with my old 
coat,' says I ; ' and may you get the rgligion without scams 
or patches, afore I get a new coat.' So they all bid me the 
good night kindly, and maybe they will think of the coat." 

" Well Pat," said Jem, " you done it well : and deed I 
didn't know there was much good to be got in an old coat, 
and when times mend, and you get a new one, I hope it 
will serve you as well." 

We hope so, too, and we hope the state of poor Pat's 
coat will remind some rjch people iiovr much the poor 
want some warm clothing in this cold weather, when the 
most a poor man's wages can do, is to get a little meal at a 
dear price, and maybe little enough of that. May God 
stir up the hearts of us all to remember how " the religion 
without seam," teaches ns to feed the himgry and to 
clothe the naked. 

TO COIUIESPONDENTS. 

We have again to apologize to neveral of our friends Sot post- 
poning their communications. Letters Jrom Mr, K. Power and 
others are in ti/pe, and omitted from want of room, 

]\'e beg to call the attention of our correspondents to ihe utility 
of adding their name and address to their communications, 

"To diminish the chance of disappointment, all letters should be 
forwarded to Ihe o^ice hg the first dag of the month. 

All letters to be addressed to the Editor, Q, Upper Saekville-st. 

Contributors of Ml per annum will be furnished with six copies, 
any of which will be forwarded^ as directed, to nominees of the" 
subscriber. Any one receiving any number of the journal, which 
has not been paid for or ordered by himself, u:ill not be charged for 
it, and may assume that it has been paid for by a subscriber, 

TO SUBSCKIBEKS. 
The Publishers respectfully request their Sub- 
scribers to remember, that their subscriptions 
are payable in advance. When the friends of 
the C.iTHOLtc Layman are informed, that at 
this moment above 1 ,000 sums of 3i. 6d. each 
are due to the publisher, it is lioped that those in 
arrear will be good enough to remit or pay the 
amount due, without the necessity of special ap- 
plications. "VThere the annual sum is so small, 
it is impossible to make applications in the usual 
manner, without incurring a serious expense in 
proportion to the sum due. Mr. Curry will, 
therefore, feel greatly obliged by remittances. 

* Isaiah Ixiv. 6, and compare Romans x. 3. 

t Tliou in tlie beginning, O Lord, diibt fouad the earth: and the 
works of tliy liauds iire the heuTens. 

They shall |j«ri9h, but Tliou sUiUl continne: and tliey shall all grow 
old as a fc'arraent. 

And as a veatnre shalt Thoa change them; and they shall be 
changed: but Thou art the self-same, and Thv years shall not fail.— 
Hebrews i. 10, 11, 12, and Psalm ci. 26, i7, 23J Dona/ Eible; Psalm 
cii. 25, 26, 27 in the Protestant Bible. 

t 1 Pettr i. 25, Uouay Bible. 

} Gospel of St. John, xii. 23. 
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DUBLIN, FEBEUAEY, 1855. 

We have now before us the J^etter Apostolic of 
the Pope on the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. This decree was pronounced on the 8th 
of December, and is published in the Vnivert 
of the 20th January, and in the Tablet of January 
27. The decree is, of course, in Latin ; but tba 
Tablet also gives a translation, which we shall 
make use of in preference to any of our own. 

Such a document, of course, demands our con- 
sideration, and we desire to call the attention of 
our readers to it. 

The first sentence that requires our notice is 
one near the end of the first clause or paragraph 
of the decree, in which our Lord is spoken of as 
" by nature one and the same common son of God 
the Father, and of the Virgin."* 

This savours very strongly of the ancient Eu- 
tychian'f heresy, which admitted only one natura 
in Christ. We hold, with the Catholic Church 
of all ages, that lie who was born of Mary was 
truly God. AVe hold, also, that He was trulj 
man. We hold with the Catholic creed of SL 
Athanasius, that he was " God, of the substancft 
of the Father, begotten before the worlds ; and 
man, of the substance of his mother, born in the 
world." We hold that these two natures re- 
mained distinct and unmixed in Him. " Perfect 
God, and perfect man." That He was " equal to 
the Father, as touching his Godhead ; and it»- 
ferior to the Father, as touching his Manhood." 
And yet that he was " one Christ," '' not by con- 
fusion of substance, but by unity of person." All 
this our readers may see in the Athanasian Creed. 

As respects his divine nature, he is the Son of 
God. As respects his human nature, he is thtt 
Son of Mary. And, l>t/ the unity of His person, 
he is the common son of both. To say that Hft 
is the common son of both by natiire, whereas hs 
is, in fact, the son of each in respect of sepa- 
rate natures, is the heresy of the Eutychians. 

How the Pope fell into this error is plain 
enough. His object is to magnify Mary. If 
Mary was the mother of Jesus only by reason 
of his human nature, the Pope's object fails. But 
if Jesus was the common Son of God and of 
Mary, in respect of the same nature, then is sha 
raised to the throne of God. 

We ask our readers to consider how the new 
doctrine has led the Pope himself to confound 
the two natures of Christ, which the Catholic 
Church has always kept so distinct in her creed. 

The Pope goes on to affirm, with the confiV 
deoce that becomes a Pope, that the Church 
" HAS NEVER CEASED to lay dowH, to cberish, 
and to illustrate continually, by numerous proofs," 
ttfe doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

But, unfortunately i''or his assertion, tiie Pope 
tries to support it by proofs ; and here is the 
earliest proof which he is able to produce — " For 
this doctrine .... the Church herself 
has most clearly pointed out, when she did not 
hesitate to propose the Conception of the same 
Virgin for the public devotion and veneration of 
the faithful. By which illustrious act she pointed 
out the Conception of the Virgin as singular, 
wonderful, and very far removed from the origins 
of the rest of mankind ; and to be venerated as 
entirely holy, since the Church celebrates festi- 
val days only of the saints." So the earliest 
act of his Church, which the Pope can point to 

• " Ut naturaliter esset unus iJemfiue communis Dei Fatria, 
et Virginis iilius." 

+ The followers of Entyches denieJ that tlie two natures of 
God and man remained Jistiuct and separate in Christ. Tba 
Fourth General Council of Chalehedon was calleJ to condemn 
this error, and pronounceJ that both natures remained in 
Christ, each perftct aod distinct from llie other. 
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&} laying down the Immaculate Conception, is 
th« institution of the feast and office of the Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin. 

Now, when was this feast instituted ? St. 
Bernard, " the last of the Fathers," will tell us. 
Writing, in the twelfth century, to the clergy of 
Lyons, who had then begun to introduce such a 
feast, he says—" We can never enough wonder 
that some of you could have the boldness to intro- 
duce a feast which the Church has not the least 
knowledge of, which neither is supported by 
reason, nor backed by any tradition."* Tllis is 
conclusive proof that the Church of Rome had 
no such feast in the twelfth century. The Church 
•f Home adopted it in the thirteenth century at 
the earliest ; and this is the most ancient act of 
the Church of Kome which the Pope csLXiJind to 
support his confident assertion, that the Church 
of Kome " has never ceased to lay down" this 
doctrine ! Never ceased ! But when did she 
begin ? Why the Pope's own proof makes it 
plain that she began then to lay it down in the 
thirteenth century, at the earliest. 

The Pope proceeds to confess a fact, which 
will probably prejudice many Christians against 
the doctrine he tries to support — " And, there- 
fore, the very words in which the sacred Scrip- 
tures speak of uncreated Wisdom, and represent 
His eternal origin, she (the Church of Rome) 
has been accustomed to use, not only in the 
offices of the Church, but also in the holy Liturgy, 
and TO TRANSFER to the origin of that Virgin." 
Tha't " uncreated Wisdom" is Christ, who is 
"the wisdqra of God ;" and what the Scripture 
iays of Hi^ origin, the Church of Rome trans- 
fees to the origin of Mary ! But why has the 
Church to do so ? Is it not because the Scrip- 
tures does not attribute an immaculate origin to 
the Virgin ? So the Church has to borrow from 
Christ, to lend to Mary ; and when did the Church 
begin to do this ? Was it before the thirteenth 
century ?• 

The Pope then goes on to lay down a very im- 
portant principle respecting the prayers which 
are appointed to be read in the Church of Kome. 
Whatever is prayed for in those offices, becomes 
thereby an article of faith ! Thus, speaking of 
the Litany of Loretto, and other such prayers to 
the Virgin, he says — " Thus the rule of faith 
would be established by the rule of supplication 
Itself." We must not forget this, when we have 
to speak of the Litany of Loretto in future. 

Having thus spoken of the public acts of the 
Church, which the Pope cannot trace farther 
back than the thirteenth century at the farthest, 
he goes on to speak of the public acts of former 
Popes in favour of the Immaculate Conception. 

And here the " object" of this devotion, as de- 
fined by the Popes, does seem to us strange. 
"Our predecessors, the Roman Pontiffs, increas- 
ing with all their care the devotion of the Con- 
cepftion, studied most especially to declare and 
inculcate its object and doctrine : for they 
taught clearly and openly that the festival was 
celebrated for the Conception of the Virgin ; and 
they proscribed as false and most foreign to the 
intention of the Church, the opinion of those who 
considered and affirmed that it was not the con- 
ception itself, but the sanctification, to which de- 
votion was paid by the Church 

Our predecessors themselves thought it their 
duty to protect and defend, with all zeal, both 
uie l- east of the Conception of the most Blessed 
Virgin, and the Conception from the Jirst in- 

ttant AS THE TECE OBJECT OF DEVOTION." We 

ask, now, DO Roman Catholics rea% pay their 
DEVOTION to that act, by which the Virgin 
Mary was conceived in the womb of her mother!! 
What else is the meaning of saying that " the 
^°?^«Pt'on" is " the true object of devotion ?" 
.. H may we say now, with Saint Bernard— 
How can it be maintained t hat a conception 
• ITlth Epistle, torn, i., col. 393. Paris, 1839. 



which proceeds not from the Holy Ghost, but 
rather from sin, can be holy ?" 

But when did Pofes first begin to set up the 
Conception as the " true object of devotion ?" 

The present decree gives the names of the 
Popes who did so, and we have only to ascertain 
their dates. 

The first whom the present Pope can mention 
aa having done so is Pope Sixtus IV., and the 
next Pope, Alexander Vil. Pope Slxtus IV. ob- 
tained the Papacy in 1471, and Pope Alexander 
Yll. in 1655 ! and these are the earlier Popes 
who can be shown to have set up the Conception 
as an object of devotion. 

The Pope in his decree does mention Sixtus 
IV., but wisely refrains from quoting him. This 
was prudently done, as becomes an infallible Pope. 
For the object was to get men to believe that a 
Pope sanctioning a service for the feast of the 
Conception was, in fact, a decision of the Church 
of Rome in favour of the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception ; and to have quoted S'lxtus IV. 
would have spoiled this idea entirely. For that 
very decree* of Pope Sixtus IV. which speaks of 
the service for the Conception — " When the Holy 
Roman Church publicly and solemnly celebrates 
the feast of the Conception of the undefiled and 
ever Virgin Mary, and has ordained a special and 
proper office for it,! that very decree does also 
prohibit any one from condemning those who 
dent/ the Immaculate Conception, on this very 
ground, " because the question has not yet been 
decided by the Roman Church and the Apos- 
tSlic See."J So the very Pope who instituted the 
office of the Immaculate Conception, did pro- 
claim that the question was not settled by that 
office ; and yet the present Pope, in his decree, 
appeals to that office as a decision on the ques- 
tion by the Pope who authorized that office I 

Of course, the Pope can do no better, in his de- 
,cree, when he has no better proofs to produce. 
But it was wisely done only to refer to Pope 
Sixtus IV., and not to quote his decree ! 

The first of his predecessors whom the present 
Pope ventures to quote on the subject in his decree, 
is Pope Alexander VII. Pope Pius IX. does not in 
his decree tell us in what age Alexander lived.§ 
So the readers of the decree, in English, may 
imagine, if they like, that Pope Alexander lived 
"long, long ago." But, on turning to the list 
ipf the Popes in Labbe and Cossart, we find that 
Alexander VH. succeeded to the Papacy in 
1655, just <u-'o hundred years ago. And this is 
the first Pope who can be quoted in support of 
the assertion, that the Church of Rome " has 
never ceased to lay down" the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception ! 

The passage quoted in the decree from Pope 
Alexander VII. is, indeed, most worthy of atten- 
tion, for it throws light on an important sub- 
ject — viz., the precise period at which the Church 
of Rome began to celebrate, htf authority, the 
festival of the Immaculate Conception. This is 
Pope Alexander's evidence — " Considering that 
the Holy Roman Church solemnly celebrates the 
festival of the Conception of the Immaculate and 
ever Blessed Virgin, and has appointed for this 
a special and proper office, according to the pious, 
devout, and laudable institution which emanated 

from our predecessor, Sixtus IV " 

So the " Office of the Conception" is an institu- 
tion of Pope Sixtus IV. It emanated from him. 
Now, Pope Sixtus IV. succeeded to the Papacy 
in the year 1471. So it was aotMati\.t\ie fifteenth 

• Ex Lib. III., Eitravagantiaiu CommuniumTit. de reliquiis 
et veuerutione Sanctorum, c, 2. 

t Cam Sancta Romana Ecclesia de intemeratse sem^verqae 
Virginia Mariic Conceptione publice featttin solemniter cel«- 
bret, et speciale ac propriam super hoc officium orilinaverit. 

X Cum uoadum sit a Romauu Eccleaia et Apostolica Sede 
decisum. 

§ Tliere is, liowever, appended to the original Latin copy 
a note wbicli gives the date— Alexander VU., Const. SoUici- 
tudo omnium Ecoleiiarum, VIXI.Deoembris, 1061." 



century that the prayers on which the present 
Pope now lays such stress in his decree were 
authorized at all by a Pope in tho Church of Rome. 

We have spoken above as if that office might 
have commenced in the thirteenth centuiy. We 
did so in compliance with a common opinion, 
founded, we believe, on an expression in the 36th 
Session of the Council of Basil.* But that Coun- 
cil is condemned and rejected by the Church of 
Rome. And here, in the present Pope's decree, 
we have the first genuine authority for the insti- 
tution of the office of the Conception, near the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Pope Alexander V II. goes on to say, that the 
reverence shown to this "piety, devotion, and 
festival," has '' never changed in the Roman 
Church since the institution of the worship itself" 
Now we know what Pope Pius meant when he 
said, in the beginning of his decree, that the 
Church "Aa* never ceased to lay down" this 
doctrine. He means, never since 1471 ! 

Pope Alexander VII. then goes on to dcnounod 
anathemas against those " who try to recali. 
INTO DISPUTE the same belief, festival, or worship." 
So it had heen in dispute. This comes in very 
awkwardly in a decree which affirms that thia 
belief had been always laid down, always held 
in the Church. 

It was a hard case for poor Pope Pius IX. to 
find none of his predecessors that he could ven- 
ture to quote in favour of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, until the year 1661 ! — only 193 years ago ! 
— and then to have to quote what damages hia 
case so much ! 

But what is wanting in jorcj/" in this decree, is 
well made up, for those who will swallow it, in 
confident and blustering assertions. 

The decree then goes on to claim the Council 
-'of Trent as establishing the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. We exposed this in our last number, p. 1 1, 
col 1, and we refer to it now ; only observing 
here, that the very sentence of the Council of 
Trent which the Pope refers to, expressly con- 
firms the decree of Pope Sixtus IV., which de- 
clares that the question " has not yet been de- 
cided by the Roman Church and the Apojtolio 
See," " which constitution (says the Council of 
Trent) we eenew ;"| and the Pope now appeals 
to the very sentence in which they say this, 
as their decision in favour of the Immaculate 
Conception ! ! 

We have now examined all the authoritiet 
and proofs which are contained in the Pope's 
decree. The remainder of it is nothing but as- 
sertions. 

lie says, it is proved, by " illustrious monu- 
ments of a venerable antiquity," that this doc- 
trine " always existed in the Church." But not 
one such document does he mention ; and we ven- 
ture to say, that no Roman Catholic will ever 
tell us the title of one of these documents, for the 
best of all reasons, that none such exist. 

lie says, it is the " clear, unaniu)ous opinion" 
of the Fathers. But not one Father does he 
name ; and it is enough for us to name St Ber- 
nard in reply. 

He speaks of the religious orders, without 
making any limitation or exception ; and it is 
enough for us to name the Uouiinicaus, though 
Pope Sixtus IV. would help us to many more. 

lie speaks of " the most eminent doctors of 
divinity ;" and it is enough for us to name St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Cardinal Cajetan, out of 
a host that we could nanie.J 

He names no Father ; but he says the Fathera 
beheld the Immaculate Conception " in the ark 
of Noah," in " Jacob's ladder," " in the Burning 
Bush," and many other like things : and if these 
things are, indeed, Scripture proofs of the Imma- 
culate Conception, why did not the Church of 

• Labbe and Cossart, vol. lii., (iJ3. Ed. Paris. 1B71. 
\ Session V. De Peccato Originali, at the end. 

♦ See Caiuolic LAiiiAS, vol. lii., p. 131. 
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Borne put Noah's ark and Jacob's ladder into 
her prayers to the Immaculate Conception, in- 
Btead of TRANSFEBEiNG to the Conception of 
Mary what the Holy Spirit spake of the 
origm of the " Wisdom uncreated," the everlast- 
ing Son of God ? 

And, after all, the Pope goes on to say — 
"Wherefore, /com the ancient times, the princes 
of the Church, ecclesiastics, and even emperors 
and kings themselves, have earnestly entreated 
of this apostolic see that the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the most holy mother of God should 
be defined as a dogma of Catholic faith;" 
and again — " We resolved that we should no longer 
delay to sanction and define, by our supreme 
authority, the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin." And, in the name of goodness, if, as 
fhe Pope says, it was '• revealed by God," and 
always held and believed in the Church, how comes 
it that it never till now was " a dogma of Catho- 
lic faith?" 

One word more to show the practical object of 
this Papal decree. The Pope thus issues his 
command — " Let all the children of the Catholic 
Church, most dear to us, hear these our words ; 
and, with a more ardent zeal of piety, religion, 
end love, proceed to worship, invoke, and 
ITRAv to the most blessed Virgin Mary, mother 
of God, conceived without original sin."* 

It has been usual, when Protestants have said 
that the Church of Rome teaches men " to wor- 
ship" and " pray to" the Virgin, to hear this in- 
dignantly denied. But now it is absolutely 
COMMANDED, by what professes to be the infalli- 
ble authority of the Church of Rome. 

Let those look to it who have hitherto denied 
that their Church teaches this idolatry ; and let 
£hem hear the warning voice that comes from 
Leaven — " Go out from her, my people, that you 
be not partakers of her sins." — Apocalypse 
ZTiii. 4, Douay Bible. 

The Pope concludes his decree with a threat, 
which becomes the less terrible the more it is 
considered. " Let no man interfere with this our 
declaration, pronunciation, and defiaition, or op- 
pose and contradict it with presumptuous rash- 
ness. If any should presume to assail it, let him 
know that he will incur the indignation of the 
omnipotent God, and of his blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul." As if the Pope had in his 
band the indignation of Almighty God and the 
apostles to bestow it upon whom he would ! 

How would Popes John X., John XL, John 
XII., Pope Lando, and many others, have be- 
stowed that indignation ? Not surely upon adul- 
terers or robbers.f 

We trust that God Almighty still keeps his 
indignation in his own power, to be exercised on 
those alone " who love not the Gospel, and obey 
not the Lord Jesus Christ." 

But where did Popes get this power, or from 
irhom did they learn these mighty threats ? That 
shall be told. Pope Nicholas I., the man who 
imposed the forged decretal epistles of the Popes 
upon the Church, in the ninth century, that was 
the man who^r^t took into his own hands " the 
indignation of Almighty God and the chief of 
the Apostles."J And if our readers will look 
back to our number for February, 1854, p. 16, 
col. 3, under the heading, " Popes' Power of Con- 
demning to Hell," they will find Pope Nicholas's 
authority for assuming a power until that time 
unknown in the Church. And from that time 
forward Popes have enforced their decrees by 
such threats as Pope Pius now uses — on the 
authority of forgery alone ! 

We commend it to our readers to consider 
whether this present decree of the Pope is to be 



received as the decision of an infallible authority 
instituted by God in His Church — whether the 
act by which the Virgin Mary was conceived in 
the womb of her mother is to be henceforward 
" the true object of devotion" to the Catholic 
Church — whether the Virgin herself is to be 
" worshipped" and '' prayed to" by Catholics. 



* The Latin is, *' Colere, inro^are, exorare beatissimam. 
Dei genetricem, &c." The translatioa is tbe Tablet's, not 
yonrs. 

+ See onr article in this nnmber, p. 15. 

{ Ep. XXX. ad Carolnm Calimm Begem. — Labbe «nd Cos- 
»»rt, vol. viu., 410. Ed, Paris, 1671. 



BECENT CONTROVEBSr AT BOULOGNE. 
(Continued firom page 10.) 

Yon cite the case of the Asiatic Churches as celebrating 
Easter contrary to the Roman eastern, and say that Victor, 
Bishop of Borne, excommanicated them. This proves 
him to hare been, as he wa^ then held to be, > hot, im- 
perious, and meddling man. But why did yon not assert 
the only tljing pertinent to your case — namely, that these 
Churches of Asia recognised his authority and yielded? 
Simply, because instead of sabmitting, they disclaimed it, 
and continued to observe their own day of celebrating 
Easter, notwithstanding his attempted interference. 

This case will show how carelessly assertions are made 
in support of Roman Catholic claims. It is perfectly 
notorious that the Eastern Churches refused to adopt the 
custom of the west, and followed their own mode of Paschal 
observance for more than a century and a quarter after 
Victor's unauthorized inteArence. The Council of Nice 
decided the time of celebration. On this Pontiff's attempt 
he was admonished by several bishops, amongst the rest by 
Irensens. Ensebias states that Victor's attempt was dis- 
pleasing; to many who spoke strongly to him. Irenseus 
uses very decided langnage. He says, the Apostles com- 
manded not to judge others in matters of meat or drink, 
and, very pertinently to tbe point, Iv /lipu kopTrjg (in the 
matter of a festival). The fragment of this letter which is 
preserved, as well as the history of this whole coDtroversy, 
is decisive testimony against the aathority of the 
Boman See. It is perfectly certain that the attempt of the 
Pontiff to interfere with the libenies of the Asiatic 
Churches was, in this, as in other cases, summarily dis- 
allowed. The eastern mode of celebrating Easter was 
persevered in until the Council of Nice, notwithstanding 
Victor's disapproval.* 

You next adduce the instance of Cyprian, and assert that 
when a council of sixty-six African bishops decided that 
tbe children of heretics should be rebaptized, the Boman 
Pontiff Stephen threatened them with excommunication, 
and that Cyprian, "great man as he was," was obliged to 
bend. 

Now, the facts of the case are directly the reverse. The 
African bishops, with Cyprian at their head, were so far 
from bending before Stephen, that they re-affirmed, inmost 
emphatic terms, their former decision, nolwiihstanding his 
condemnation of it. Two Carthaginian Councils had al- 
ready pronounced a doctrine differing from that of Eome. 
The second of these, by a synodical letter, informed the 
Pontiff of its decision. Stephen hanghtily disapproved. 
Strong letters passed between him and Cyprian. The 
Boman bit^hop broke off all communication with these op- 
posing Africans. But so far were they from being intimi- 
dated thereat, and yielding, that in a third Council of Car- 
thage (256) they repeated their former judgment. Peace 
ensued on Stephen's death. But the Africans maintained 
their own doctrine; and, so far down as the fourth century, 
the opinion of the Greek Fathers was in accordance with 
that of those Carthaginian Councils.f 

[Bepetition of assertion naturally tends to secnre its 
acceptance. The Church of Rome makes powerful nse of 
the fact to the furtherance (and to the discredit) of its 
cause. The amount to which historic truth has been per- 
verted by its advocates is most lamentable and wicked. A 
good cause rejects such defences, but the exigencies of in- 
veterate error force it to expedients which are its refutation j 
and its shame. We speak of those who, knowing the i 
fraud, or having reason to suspect it, persevere in using 
or in countenancing it. The present instance is one to 
the point. Father Lacordaire (whose works, according to 
my opponents, have received the sanction of the Catholic 
Church), with others, asserts that Cyprian yielded in this 
matter to Pope Stephen. The simple account of the 
transaction, the continuance of the Eastern view until long 
after Stephen, sufScicntly refute the statement. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the jurisdiction of the Boman 
Pontiff was not for a moment admitted — nay, that it was 
peremptorily rejected. And, as to his infallibility, let 
Cyprian testify to his view of it. He says — " In tnntam 
Stephaui fratris nostri obstinatio dura prorupit, ut etiam 
de Marcionis baptismo, item Valentin!, et Apelletis, et 
cseterorum blasphemantium in Deum patrem contendat 

* Tbe Paschal controversy containa ample evidence against the usur- 
pations of the Romish See, and is a most uofortunate case for ita advo- 
cates to adduce. They bring it forward solely because it sliows some 
cases of interference on the purt of tlie t'ontiff; but tliey suppress tJie 
fact, that such iu!erference was rejected. It la weil-linown matter of 
history that the ancient British and Irish Chnrcbes, ot)servine their 
own mode of celebrating Easter, re/used conformance to the Roman 
method, and persevered in tlieir opposition, and proved their indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding the attempts of tlie Sec of Rome upon their 
liberties. Baronius confesses that tlie early Irish Ctiurch was treated 
by tlie Chnrcli of Rome as schisinatical up to the aixtli century. 

t And (as it is hiebly pertinent to observe) an intermediate opinion, 
which afterwards became the prevailing one, arose in the Weatem 
Church itaelf. 



fiUos deo nasci." Here the African Father speaks of A* 
'' imbending obstinacy" of the Pontiff; charge* him mtk 
holding those to be regenerate who speak evil (blasphemy) 
against God the Father ; he describes the same Pontiff as- 
having written rashly, and without forethought, things 
haughty, irrelevant, and contradictory. And when Ste- 
phen urges Boman tradition, the steadfast African rejects 
it in terms, which (notwithstanding Cyprian's hierarchical 
notions) are especially adverse to the Bomish cause. Hii 
words are — -*' How great is that obstinacy, how great that 
presumption, which prefers human tradition to divine in- 
junction, and perceives not that God is indignant as often 
as human tradition sets at nought and neglects the divine 
commands. Custom which has crept in among some uH- 
awares (a home thrust) oiight not to hinder truth from 
prevailing and triumphing; for (the aphorism is well worth 
recording) custom without truth is only error inveterate." 
He then finely adds — " It is no more beneath the dignity 
of a Boman bishop than of any other man to suffer him- 
self to be corrected when he is in the wrong ; for tbe 
bishop ought not only to teach but to learn ; for he becomea 
even the better teacher, who is daily adding to his know» 
ledge and mailing prt^ress by the correction of his errors." 

Such is the witness of Cyprian to pontifical infalUbili^ 
and jiurisdiction over the whole Church of Christ. But in 
order to show how utterly untrue it is to affirm of Cyprian 
and tbe African Church that they yielded to Stephen (whom 
they so resolutely and successfully opposed) in this matter 
of baptism, we shall mention some contemporary events. 

Firmilian, Bishop of Ciesarea, in Cappadocia, upon 
learning the opposition made to the Boman Pontiff by 
Cyprian and the Afi-ican Chtirch, wrote, assuring them of 
the full approbation of the Churches of his province. Di- 
onysius, of Alexandria, likewise condemned the conduct of 
the Pontiff. The letter of the former, extant in 26 Cod., 
is 80 strikingly adverse to Romish preteusions, that it 
was purposely omitted in the Ed. of Cyp., Bom. ap- 
Paul Hanutinm, 1563. 

Firmilian speaks of Stephen's " boldness and insolence,*' 
of his " open and manifest folly," of the strifes and ^s- 
sensions which he had caused in the Churches. And, then, 
in reference to his attempted excommunication of the 
African Church, apostrophising the Pope, uses the following 
language : — "Thou hast cut off thyself. Be not deceived. 
He is truly the schismatic who has made himself an apos- 
tate from the communion of ecclesiastical unity." Pretty 
strong terms these in which to speak of the Pope, and fully 
sufficient to show how entirely unknown in those days 
had been the modern claims of Papal infallibility and 
jiurisdiction. 

In order to leave no doubt that the assertion of CypriaaV 
deference to the Boman Pontiff in this matter is wholly at 
variance with truth, let us take the testimony of the cele- 
brated Boman Catholic historian, Dupin. Having given 
the same account of the controversy between Stephen and 
Cyprian which I have given, and spoken strongly of the 
unchristian conduct of the Pontiff, he says — " It is certain 
that St. Cyprian never altered hit opinion ; that the Greek 
Churches were, for a long time after him, divided upon tU* 
question ; that the Council of Aries first decided it in the 
west, &c."3 

The next argument from Cyprian is founded upon the 
words — " Primacy was given to Peter to show that there 
is but one Chiu-ch, and one Chair — does he who abandons 
the Chair of Peter, upon which the Church is founded, 
flatter himself that he is in the Church ?" 

Whatever meaning we may give to these words, sup' 
posing them to be genuine, it is certain you cannot deduce 
from them that Cyprian believed in the infallibility or 
supremacy of the Boman Pontiff, because he had, as w» 
have seen, in conjunction with the Council of Carthage, 
determinedly and successfully opposed him. Cyprian held 
high views of the Church order and unity. He supposed 
bishops to be successors of the Apostles. Of the last he 
says—" They were all, in common with Peter, possessed of 
like power and authority." His words here are express. 
Bishops, their successors, were, in like manner, all eqnal. 
" Christ," he says, " to mark the unitg of his Church, men- 
tions one among these equals by name, Peter." It was to 
mark or indicate unity, but not to localize it at Borne, 
that, in Cyprian's view, Christ made mention of one — i.e., 
Peter. Unity did not consist in the subordination of all 
Churches to one visible head, resident at Bome, but in tbe 
communion of each Church with all the others. He was •■ 
truly a schismatic who separated from the See of Carthage 
as he who broke communion with Bome. Cyprian's ideit 
of unity was what Firmilian expressed when, in writing 
to him, he describes — in reference to Pope Stephen — the 
true schismatic to be the one who, by breaking the general 
union among Churches, separated himself from " the oom- 
munion of ecclesiastical (not pontifical) tmity." 

[So far as this passage is concerned, we need not dwell 
upon it further than to notice it as another instance of the 
imposition practised on the too confiding members of the 
Church of Bome. The former statement contradicted 
history, and was untrue in point of fact. This statement 
is a fraud, for it is an interpolation on the works of CypriaB- 
The genuine passage is as follows (I mark, by braeketl, 
the Bomish interpolations) : — " Et quamvis apos tolls omni- 
bus pf)st resurrectionem suam parem potestatem tribnat, et 
dicat, 'Sicut misit me pater,' &c., tamen ut tmitatent 
manifestaret [unam cathedram constituit et] imitatis 
ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua snetoritate diS' 



